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It is no great cause for wonder that all the 
sounds of Nature have not yet been traced to their 
source. If any one by way of experiment will 


not every note they breathe full of the associa- 
tions of things foregone and past which it is worth 
while to have thus recalled? Think of the voice 
of waters, the leaping of the ocean waves when/|betake himself to some lonely spot far from any 
‘the floods clap their hands’”—the seaward swirl |human dwelling—say in the afternoon of a sum- 
of the running river as it sings along between the|mer’s day—and try to account for all the sounds 
green banks—the glad ripple of wind-ruffled lake|he hears, even in a spot where he can hear the 
or mountain tarn—the shout of the torrent as it| fewest, be may chance to find himself puzzled be- 
leaps along among the lichen-clad boulders—|yond his utmost skill. Travellers have been thus 
the grand roar of the cataract as it thunders from| puzzled in a most inexplicable manner, and have 
the steep. How thoroughly do all these sounds|tried in vain, with all their science and all their 
tell each its peculiar tale! how freshly do they|knowledge of natural phenomena, to solve the 
appeal to the senses every time we hear them, |difficulty the strange sounds presented. There is 
with feelings and suggestions that are ever new/a sound familiar to dwellers on the sea-coast, 
and refuse to grow old! Who would wish to|which is occasionally heard towards nightfall and 
change them for sounds, however exquisite, pro-|for an hour after sunset, and which fishermen call 
duced by art or man’s device? For, please to|the “sough.” It is neither the noise of the wind 
note, no sounds of voice or instrument, artificially | nor of the waves, nor of the breakers on the shore 
produced, will wear half as well, or a hundredth |—at least it seems conclusively not to be either 
part as well as do the accompaniments to which jof these, because all three of these can be heard 
Nature has set her own melodies. The poet tells|and distinctly recognized simultaneously with the 
us of the brook “ which all night long singeth a|moaning of the “sough.” We have ourselves 
quiet tune,” and the figure is pretty and touching| heard it several times on certain parts of the coast, 
enough. But how happy for us that it is only ajand have also listened for it at the same season of 
figure! Just imagine it to be a fact! Suppose |the year on other parts, and failed to detect it. 
yourself living in a cottage on the banks of a brook |Seafaring men seem to care nothing about it, and 
that all night long was singing, for instance,|it is yain to ask them for any explanation. It 
“We're all a-noddin;” that’s a quiet tune—or|does not seem to come from the offing, but rather. 
“The Last Rose of Summer ;” that’s more quiet|from the windings of the shore, and from the 
still. How long do you think you could stand it ?|quarter from which the wind is blowing. What 
You know very well that you could not sit out ajcan it be? Perhaps the following story, upon 
twelve hour’s,concert at St. James’s Hall, even|which we chanced the other day in a volume of 
were all the talent of Europe assembled to charm |extracts, may throw some light on the subject. 
you : what would you do with a single tune grind-|One fine Sunday morning an American clipper 
ing eternally in your ears? was making all sail for port, running with a side 
No; with all due regard to poets and musicians, | wind on a track parallel with a part of the coast 
Nature never plays tunes; if she did she would|then a hundred miles distant. The men-were as- 
only worry and weary us, whereas her gentle de-|sembled on deck enjoying the beautiful weather, 
sign is to soothe us to rest or to invigorate us for| when suddenly they all started and looked at each 
work. As already stated, her sounds are every-|other with amazement as the sound of church- 
where; everything animate or inanimate has a/going bells burst upon the ear. For several 
voice, and things we call dead speak to one an-|minutes the familiar peal continued, louder or 
other. ‘The cataracts blow their trumpets from | fainter as the vessel rose or fell on the bounding 
the steep ;” the sedges in the pool talk and yossip| billows, while the crew stood motionless as if 
together in the quiet evening hours; deep calleth|spell-bound. The skipper, a thoughtful man, 
unto deep, and amidst the mad and yeasty waves|after listening for a time with the rest, went to 
‘we hear old Triton wind his wreathed horn.”’|the helm and slowly altered the vessel’s course. 
Her gamut extends through a tremendous scale,|As she rounded a little seaward, the sweet 
from the topmost treble of the shrilly gnat to the|sounds stopped as suddenly as they had come: 
deep diapason of the bellowing thunder; and she/he then put her back on the old tack, when the 
has the wonderful knack of making sweet har-|bells began to peal again, he repeating the experi- 
monies out of the sourest materials, softening|ment several times to satisfy himself of the facts 
them by distance or modifying them by artfuljof the case. The reader has probably guessed 
combinations. Then she arranges her concerts|what the facts were. Although the village where 
with the kindliest regard for her auditors, putting} the bells were ringing was a hundred miles off, 
the rougher performers in the background, andjand under ordinary circumstances such sounds 
the sweetest and best in the front. Thus the| would never travel so great a distance, yet under 
boom of the bittern, the plaint of the stork, the/the circumstances then existing the fact was clear 
hoarse cry of the carrion crow, and the caw of the|enough that they did so travel. The wind which 
rook, reach us from afar, shorn by distance of|bore the sounds blew in a stiff breeze off the land ; 
their harshness ; while the thrush and the black-|the large concavity of the broad bellying mainsail 
bird pipe joyously in our orchards, the linnet and|caught the musical vibrations, and, by reflecting 
goldfinch build in our gardens, the nightingale|them back as it were in a focus upon the deck, 
sends his song into our open windows as we lie|rendered them audible. This was the skipper’s 
and listen to him by starlight, and the merry/explanation of the phenomenon, the truth of 
cricket chirps in our chimney-corners till the| which he bad tested by altering the vessel’s course. 
whole house rings with his jollity. Now here, it appears to us, is a key to the mys- 
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From the “ People’s Magazine.” 
Natural Sounds, 

“We sometimes speak of “perfect silence,’’ 
“profound silence,’ and we liken the sudden 
¢essation of noise and clamor to the “ stillness of 
death””—without reflecting on what these terms 
signify, or whether the thing, or the no-thing they 
represent be at all known to us, familiarly as we 
use such expressions. In truth, silence utter and 
complete is a very rare thing indeed, and it is 
difficult to say where it-is to be found, unless it 
be in the brain of the deaf mute who has his world 
outside of the “realm of sound.” We do not get 
silence in the deep gloom of the forest, though 
there may be the repose of utter solitude; that is 
rather a change from one region of sound to an- 
other: in summer the leaves lift up their voices, 
the insect millions fill the air with a chorus so 
faint during the livelong day, as to be hardly re- 
cognizable save by its absence when the night 
-comes—to say nothing of the songs of birds which 
from time to time burst on the stillness; and in 
winter, even though “horror wide extends her 
desolate domain,” it is not a horror of utter silence 
—the dead leaves are heard to rustle, the bare 
branches to moan and gnash their teeth, while 
ten thousand minute crepitations tell of the 
changes going on upon the surfaces of things 
around through the contraction of bark and fibre 
in consequence of the cold. We do not get it out 
in the midnight solitudes of heath or prairie, or 
in the lonely churchyard. The poet’s idea, 
“Stars silent above us—graves silent beneath,” 
may apply to the stars and the graves, but not to 
the pool that reflects the stars or the grass that 
fringes the lips of the grave, both of which will 
respond to the whisper of the night-wind in whis- 
‘pers of their own—“ making night vocal to an ear 
ittuned.”” For our own part we are free to con- 
ess, that notwithstanding some attempts in that 
irection, we have never been able to get into 
the actual presence of silence perfect and abso- 


_ Seeing that such is the case, what a wonderfully 
‘ind and beneficent arrangement of Providence it 
at the sounds we hear are what they are, so 
ntifully fitted to our perceptions as to impart 
faction and pleasure to us, and that of an en- 
g kind which for the most part never palls 
ie senses. This provision is one of the won 
sof creation. All the sounds of Nature are 
ids, so to speak, that wear well. When the 

lift up their voices, do they not strike upon 
like the greetings of old friends, and is 
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terious sounds of the “sough”’ as it moans along 
the autumnal shore at nightfall. We have only 
to imagine, in place of the village church bells, a 
storm or gale of wind ragiog at the distance of 
some hundred or more miles, much too far off to 
be heard under ordinary circumstances, and,.in 
place of the bellying mainsail, such a conforma- 
tion of the coast and circling cliffs as shall serve 
the same purpose, by catching and concentrating 
the exhausted undulations of sound, and thus 
rendering them audible. We believe that this 
may be the right solution of the mystery; at any 
rate it points to a reason why the ‘sough”’ is 
frequently heard on some parts of our coast and 
never on other parts. 

Concerning the strange and inexplicable sounds 
heard by travellers in various parts of the world, 
there have been from time to time many interest- 
ing reports. Among the most curious of these 
are perhaps the accounts met with in the narra- 
tives of Australian explorers. M. Wood is not 
the only witness. Stuart mentions that one morn- 
ing, when in the interior, among the red sand- 
hills of the inhospitable desert, he was startled by 
hearing a loud, clear, reverberating explosion, like 
the booming of artillery. These noises, which 
have been frequently observed in sandy districts, 
seem to come with an explosive echo from the 
sandhills, and reverberate for a considerable time 
amongst the surrounding mountains. Sounds of 
a like kind have alarmed most of the Australian 
explorers. Captain Stuart, who followed the course 
of the Darling River, in 1828, describes an ex- 
traordinary sound which about three in the after- 
noon, on a day in the month of February of that 
year, astonished himself and party. ‘The day,” 
he says, ‘had been remarkably fine, not a cloud 
was there in the heavens, nor a breath of air to 
be felt. On a sudden we heard what seemed to 
be the report of a gun fired at the distance of be- 
tween five and six miles. It was not the hollow 
sound of an earthy explosion, or the sharp, crack- 
ing noise of falling timber, but in every way re- 
sembled a discharge of a heavy piece of ordnance. 
On this all the men agreed, but no one was certain 
whence the sound proceeded. Both M. Hume 
and myself, however, thought it came from the 
north-west. I immediately sent one of the men 
up a tree, but he could observe nothing unusual. 
‘The country around him appeared to be equally 
flat on all sides, and to be thickly wooded. What- 
ever occasioned the report, it made a strong im- 
pression on all of us, and to this day the singu- 
larity of such a sound in such a situation is a 
matter of mystery to me.” 

If travellers are alarmed abroad by sounds they 
cannot explain, dwellers at home are no less 
alarmed at times by sounds perfectly natural in 
themselves, but which are often made formidable 
by fear and superstitious dread. We have known 
a series of rueful groans which made a whole 
family miserable for a month to proceed from the 
vibration of astrip of leather and baize nailed ona 
door to keep the draught away. Wailing and 
sobbing noises are often heard in old houses from 
defects which a few nails and a glue-pot would 
remedy. New houses, fresh from the hands of 
the builder, will indulge in the strangest noises 
for months together; and if they happen to be 
full of new furniture there is no telling when one 
could reckon on domestic quiet. As you lie in 
bed you heara crack here, a bang there, creaking 
above, and a groaning below; and if you choose 
you may shiver with apprehension at each fresh 
demonstration ; but you may be wiser if you call 
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noises in the day because they are stilled by other|I will liken 


noises, but the silence of night gives them a 
startling effect. It is far otherwise with sounds 
to which we are accustomed, but of these we do 
not here speak. 
i Rlt-a2 B+ Phe 
Some Observations on Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord! 
Lord! shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven.” 

It is not our profession that will give us ad- 
mittance into heaven, or a name of religion, or 
religious performances, if we love sin and un- 
righteousness ; nor is it our praying, preaching, 
hearing, reading, or discoursing of, or arguing for 
Christ, if we do the works of Satan; for there are 
many who may go further than this, and yet not 
have admittance into the kingdom of God and our 
blessed Lord Jesus, as is plainly manifest in the 
next verse. 

“Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and 
in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name have 
done many wonderful works. 

‘“‘ And then I will profess to them, I know ye 
not; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” 

So that professing Christ’s own name, and pro- 
phesying therein, without working the works of 
God, will not do. Nay, though they may cast 
out devils, which indeed is a great work. 

Christ speaks about the strong man armed, who 
kept the house till a stronger than he came; who, 
when he came, spoiled his goods and dispossessed 
him, but coming again, found the house, or heart, 
swept and garnished : swept from many immorali- 
ties, and garnished with self-righteousness and 
carnal security; and the man off his watch and 
not at home with Christ, who is stronger than 
Satan : he then re-enters, and seven worse spirits 
with him. So that we had need to be on our 
watch, and keep near to Christ, lest after all our 
experience and wondrous works, our last state be 
worse than our beginning, and we be shut out of 
the kingdom in the end. For these say, that 
they have done many wonderful works in Christ’s 
name: so that we may work miraculous things, 
and be sensible of wonderful power and strength 
from Christ; and yet, without persevering in the 
way of holiness and self-denial, may fall short of 
heaven. Wherefore it is of dangerous conse- 
quence to live in sin and iniquity; or to lean 
towards it, so as to plead for it, or believe we can- 
not live without it while in this world. For if 
we live and die in it, we may justly, according to 
the above doctrine of Christ, expect that he will 
say unto us in the great day, ‘ Depart from me, 

e that work iniquity.” 

“‘ Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a 
wise man who built his house upon a rock. 

“And the rains descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock.” 

Ob! what excellent sayings and doctrine, what 
holy precepts has Christ here recommended to 
the professors of his name, and to them who be- 
lieve in him and the Almighty Father and Maker 
of heaven and earth. Surely we are greatly be- 
holden to our Lord Jesus Christ for those divine 
sayings. But to commend them or to read them, 
or hear them only, is doing but little; the keep- 
ing and the doing of them is the main thing, the 


to mind that all woodwork when new is liable to|thing that is needful; and to press the practice 
shrink, and that the shrinking will often announce| of them, Jesus has made this apt comparison. 


itself by a detonating noise. You don’t hear such 


First ; “‘ He who hears them, and doeth them,! 


him unto a wise man.” And indee 
it is great wisdom to keep them, that is, to prac 
tise them, and as great folly to live contrary 

them and plead against them. e 

Second; ‘“‘ Who built his house upon a rock.’ 
This rock is Christ, the Rock of ages, and his Hol, 
Spirit, or the Holy Ghost, as Christ said to Pet 
when Christ was revealed to him: “ Flesh an 
blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but 1 
Father who is in heaven :” “Thou art Peter,” 0 
a stone or rock : thou art a man, though rn 
signifies a rock, and as thy name signifies a rock 
so “On this rock I will build my church; th 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it.” Pet 
was one who heard these sayings and did th 
when he had received the Holy. Ghost, or Spiri 
for which every true believer ought to pray ¢o 
tinually, until he receive it; through the help: 
which he may, without doubt, keep those hol 
sayings. For of ourselyes, without it, we canm 
do any real good, either in speaking, thinking, o 
acting. 

Third ; ‘And the rain descended, and the flood 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon th 
house, and it fell not; because it was founde 
upon a rock.” i 

If rain from above be poured out in wrath o 
wan, for sin and iniquity, and floods of perseeu 
tion, or the windy words of men come upon thi 
house, it will stand: if sickness and death its 
and many other storms, that we may meet wit 
in this world, should beat against our buildin 
we being built upon the Father, Son, and Ho! 
Spirit, shall surely stand them all, and live throt 
all, if we hear or read Christ’s sayings, an 
practise the same; we are on the rock, and sha 
not fall for that reason. a; 

«And every one who heareth these sayings 0 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened un 
a foolish man, who built his house upon the sant 

‘And the rains descended, and the floods eam: 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that ho 
and it fell; and great was the fall of it.” ‘ 

If we read or hear these sayings, or doctrine 
Christ, and do not dwell in the life of it, m 
practise the same, it were better we knew it 
For our Saviour saith, “ He who knoweth fh 
master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beate 
with many stripes.” It is great folly to be sen 
sible of Christ’s holy will and doctrine, and no 
to do it: if we profess christianity, and build ou 
profession on. Christ, and yet do not observe t 
keep his sayings, the foundation. of our buil 
will be very loose and sandy: and when t 
rains, and floods, and winds, which Christ speal 
of, shall descend and beat against this building 
it must needs fall, and the higher the buildi 
the greater will be the fall of it. 

Thus ended the best sermon that ever 
preached ; in which is set forth the great tr 
of God and our Lord Jesus Christ, with blessin 
and rewards to the righteous, and holy believer 
in him, who put in practice his precepts; at 
reproof to the disobedient and unfaithful; wit 
promises of the kingdom of heaven to one, am 
the other, a being shut out of it. ad 

« And it came to pass, when Jesus had ene 
these sayings, that the people were astonished 
his doctrine. af 

“ For he taught them as one having author 
and not as the scribes.” i 

They were astonished at his doctrine, anc 
they might be, for it excelled even the law, 
went beyond it, as when he tells them, it wai 
of old time, or in the law, “ Thou shalt not k 
he taught that we t not be angry with 
cause. And whereas the law gives libe 
our enemies, he charges us to love them, 


ohibits adultery; Christ prohibits lusts, both in 
he eye and in the heart. And whereas the law 
ommanded to perform their oaths to the Lord, 
hrist commands not to swear at all. Now those 
ho are not angry, it is not likely should kill; 
ose who love their enemies cannot hate or de- 
troy them; those who have not lusts in their 
earts or eyes, cannot commit adultery ; and those 
who never swear, cannot forswear themselves: all 
ich he taught with divine power and authority 
from above. He was not dry and formal like the 
scribes : so likewise his ministers, and the preach- 
ers of his gospel, should wait on him, to be en- 


who over all is worthy forever. 
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Singular Discovery—A Colony of Jews in the heart 
of China. 
Pekin, China, June, 1866, 
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or them, avd do good to them; again the law} On the other side was a record of its rebuilding 
in the dynasty of Ming, about 300 years ago, but 


in addition to these inscriptions it bore an un- 
written record of decay and ruin ; it was inscribed 
with Ichabod, “The glory is departed.” 
Standing on the pedestal, and resting my right 
hand on the head of that stone which was to bea 
silent witness of the truths I was about to utter, 
I explained to the congregated multitude my 


reasons for ‘taking pleasure in the stones of 


Israel, and favouring the dust thereof.’ I then 
inquired if there were any of the Jews among my 
hearers. ‘I am one,” responded a young man, 
whose face corroborated his assertion, and then 


dued with a measure of his divine spirit and holy! another and another stepped forward, until I saw 
grace, that the hearers might be edified, and the) before me representatives of six of the seven 
Father, Son, and Spirit, might have the glory,/ families into which the colony is now divided. 


There, on this melancholy spot, where the very 
foundations of the synagogue had been torn from 
the ground, and there no longer remained one 
stone upon another, they confessed to me with 
shame and grief that their “holy and beautiful 


_ The City of Kai-fung-fee, the capital of Honan,/ house” had been demolished by their own hands, 
‘8 famous as an ancient capital of the empire, and/It had long been in a ruinous condition—they 
che scene of stirring events in the history of|had no money to repair the breaches of the sanc- 


Uhina. To the christian world, however, it pos- 
gesses a deeper interest as the residence of a 
Jewish colony. 

They were discovered by the celebrated Father 
Ricci; and early in the seventeenth century full 
inquiries concerning their usages and manuscripts 
were made by Jesuit missionaries, who resided in 
that city. In 1850 a deputation of native chris- 
tians was sent among them by the Bishop of Vic- 
ria and the late Dr. Medhurst. Two of the 
UJews were induced to go to Shanghai, and some 
of their Hebrew manuscripts obtained ; but up to 
‘the date of my journey, for more than a century 
and a half, they had not, so far as we are inform- 
ed, been visited by any European. It became, 
therefore, a matter of interest to ascertain their 
present condition ; and, as I remarked in my last 
letter, this was the chief consideration that in- 
duced me to make Kai-fung-fee a point in the 
ourse of my inland travels. What others may 
jhaye published I shall not repeat, but concisely 
as possible lay before you a review of own obser- 
ivations. 

Arriving in this city on the 17th of February, 
‘I inquired for the Jewish Synagogue, but getting 
mo satisfactory answer, I went for information to 
a Mohammedan mosque, of which there are no 
fewer thansix. I was well received by the Mufti ; 
and the advent of the stranger from the West 
‘who was believed to be a worshipper of the “ true 
‘Lord,” soon attracted a large concourse of the 
faithful. At the request of the Mufti, holding a 
‘New Testament in my hand, I addressed them in 

ation to the contents of the Holy Book of 
Jesus, whose name he pronounced with great re- 
spect as that of the most illustrious of their pro- 
phets, Mahomet, of course, excepted. 

The Jews he denounced as Ka/irs, and evinced 
mo very poignant sorrow when he informed me 
that their synagogue had come to desolation. “It 
was,” he assured me, ‘utterly demolished, and 
the people who had worshipped there scattered 
abroad.”’? “Then,” said I, “I will go and see 
the spot on which it stood;” and directing the 
bearers of my sedan to proceed to the place indi- 
cated by the JMu/ti, 1 passed through streets 
crowded with curious spectators until I came to 
an open square, in the centre of which there stood 
a solitary stone. On one side was an inscription 


tuary. They had lost all knowledge of the sacred 
tongue, the traditions of the fathers were no longer 
handed down, and their ritual worship had ceased 
to be observed. In this state of things they had 
yielded to the pressure of necessity, and disposed 
of the timbers and stones of that venerable edifice 
to obtain relief for their bodily wants. 

In the evening some of them came to my lodg- 
ings, bringing for my inspection a roll of the law; 
and the next day, the Christian Sabbath, they 
repeated their visit, listening attentively to all I 
had to say concerning the relations of the Law of 
Moses to the Gospel of Christ. They were very 
ignorant, but answered, as far as they were able, 
my inquiries in regard to their past history and 
present state. Two of them appeared in official 
costume, one wearing a gilt, and the other a crys- 
tal ball on the top of his cap; but far from sus- 
taining the general character of their people for 
thrift, they number among them none that are 
rich, and few who are not pinched by poverty. 
Some, indeed, true to their hereditary instincts, 
are employed in a small way in banking estab- 
lishments—(the first man I saw was a money- 


changer,) others keep fruit-stores and cake-shops, 


drive a business in old clothes, or pursue various 
handicrafts, while a few find employment in mili- 
tary service. 

The prevalence of rebellion in the Central Pro- 
vinces for the last thirteen years has told sadly on 
the prosperity of Kai-fung-fee; and the Jews 
have not unlikely, owing to the nature of their 
occupations, been the greatest sufferers. Their 
number, they estimate, though not very exactly, 
at from two to four hundred. They are unable 
to trace their tribal pedigree, keep no register, 
and never, on any occasion, assemble together as 
one congregation. 

Until recently they had a common centre in this 
venerated synagogue, though their liturgical ser- 
vice had long been discontinued. Now, however, 
the congregation seems to be following the fate of 
their building. No bond of union remains, and 
they are in danger of being speedily absorbed by 
Mohammedanism or heathenism. One of them, 
to my knowledge, has become a priest of Buddha, 
taking, not very consistently, for his sacerdotal 
name, the characters Pen tan, which signify “‘ One 
who is rooted and grounded in the Truth.” The 


commemorating the erection of the synagogue in|large tablet that once adorned the entrance of the 
the reign of the Sung dynasty, A.D. 1163; and| synagogue, bearing on it the name of Israel, has 
referring the first arrival of the Jews in China to} been appropriated by a Mohammedan mosque, 
the dynasty of Hon, B. C. 200—a. p. 200. and some efforts haye been made to draw the 
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people over to the faith of Mahomet, from which 
their practices differ so little that their heathen 
neighbours have never been able to distinguish 
them from Moslems. 

One of my visitors was a son of the last of their 
rabbis, who, some thirty or forty years ago, died 
in.the province of Kansuh. With him perished 
the knowledge of the sacred tongue; and though 
they still preserve several copies of the Jewish 
Scriptures, there is not aman among them who 
can read a word of Hebrew. Not long ago it was 
seriously proposed to expose their parchments to 
public view in the market-place, in hopes they 
might attract the attention of some wandering 
Jew, who would be able to restore to them the 
language of their fathers. Since the cessation of 
their ritual worship their children all grow up 
without the seal of the covenant. The young 
generation are uncircumcised, and, as might be 
expected, they no longer take pains to keep their 
blood pure from intermixture with Gentiles. One 
of them confessed to me that his wife was a 
heathen. They remember the names of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
and a few other ceremonial rites which were prac- 
tised by a former generation, but all such usages 
are now neglected, and the next half century is 
not unlikely to put a period to their existence as 
a distinct people. 

On the margin of the Poyang Lake stands a 
lofty rock, so peculiar and so solitary that it is 
known by the name of the Little Orphan. Its 
kindred rocks are all on the other side of the lake, 
whence it seems to have been torn away by some 
violent convulsion, and planted immovably in the 
bosom of the waters. Such, to me, appeared that 
fragment of the Israelitish nation. A rock rent 
from the sides of Mount Zion by some great na- 
tional catastrophe, and projected into this central 
plain of China, it stands there an ‘ orphan” 
colony, sublime in its antiquity and solitude. 
But it is now on the verge of being swallowed up 
by the surrounding flood, and the spectacle is a 
mournful one. The Jews themselves are deeply 
conscious of their sad situation, and the shadow 
of an inevitable destiny seems to be resting upon 
them. 

Poor, unhappy people! As they inquired about 
the destruction of the Holy City, and the disper- 
sion of the tribes, and referred to their own de- 
eaying condition, what could I do to comfort them 
but point to Him who is the consolation of Israel ? 
True, I told them, the city of their fathers was 
broken down, and their people scattered and 
peeled, but the straw was not trodden under foot 
until it had yielded precious seed for dissemina- 
ting in other fields. The dykes had not been 
broken down until the time had come for pouring 
their fertilizing waters over the face of the earth. 
Christian civilization, with all its grand results, 
had sprung from a Jewish root, and the promise 
to Abraham been already fulfilled, that “in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed.’—V. Y. Times. 


3d mo. 1775. Submit we must; our lives, the 
lives of all we hold dear to us, and every comfort 
we extract from every thing, are in the hands of 
Omnipotence and under His control ; how awfully 
should we then walk before Him who is the source 
of every blessing to His depending children, and 
who on the other hand (as a certain author most 
beautifully remarks) can disquiet the soul and 
vex it in all its faculties. I have been led very 
lately to ponder a good deal on the uncertainty of 
our tranquillity, and the necessity of the interposi- 
tion of that great power, to preserve us alive in 
every respect. Doubtless, whatever may be our 
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; : - 
trials, or from whatever quarter they may come, |these aged people with the superfluous wealth | what affected in mind on account of sickness an 


if we watch steadily unto prayer, if we keep a 
conscience void of offence, if we look to the Lord 
for succor, we shall be helped through one difii- 
culty, and one exercise after another, till our 
measure of suffering is filled up, and our weary 
spirits are admitted into that holy rest prepared 
for those who through faith have overcome in this 
dangerous warfare.— Richard Shackleton. 


Selected. 
LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


Children of God, who pacing slow, 
Your pilgrim path pursue, 

In strength and weakness, joy and woe, 
To God’s high calling true— 


Why move you thus with lingering tread, 
A doubtful, mournful band, 

Why faintly hangs the drooping head ? 
Why fails the teeble hand? 


Oh, weak to know a Saviour’s power, 
To feel a Father’s care; 

A moment’s toil, a passing shower, 
Is all the grief ye share. 


The Lord of Light, though veiled awhile, 
He hides his noontide ray, 

Shall soon in lovelier beauty smile, 
To gild the closing day; 


And, bursting through the dusky shroud, 
That dared his power invest, 
Rise throned in light o’er every cloud, 
And guide you to his rest. 
Bowdler. 


Selected. 


a 


Nothing but perfect trust 
And love of Thy perfect will, 
Can raise me out of the dust 
And bid my fears be still. 


Even as now my hands, 

* So doth my folded will, 

Lie waiting Thy commands, 
Without one anxious thrill. 


But as with sudden pain 
My hands unfold and clasp, 
So doth my will start up again, 
And taketh its old firm grasp. 


Lord, fix mine eyes upon Thee, 
And fill my heart with Thy love; 
And keep my soul till the shadows flee, 
And the light breaks forth above. 


Selected for “The Friend.” ~ 
Extract from a letter from Anthony Benezet to 
John Pemberton. 
“ Philadelphia, 5th mo. 29th, 1783. 
‘An instance which net long since occurred, 
caused me to make some painful reflections upon 
this most weighty subject of accumulating wealth 
—which I find my mind inclined to communicate 
to thee, my dear friend ;~-perhaps thou mayest 
make a profitable use of it, in some places where 
thy lot may be cast (then in England.) A Friend 
died reported to have left sixty or seventy thou- 
sand pounds to a number of children and grand- 
children, already so elevated by the fortunes they 
were possessed of, as to be ready to take wing and 
fly above Truth, in conformity to the world, its 
friendships, fashions, &. ‘This happened in the 
depth of winter, one of those intense cold days, 
which we all have felt to be very trying even to 
those who are best provided with fuel, suitable 
clothing, &e. As I passed along I observed aged 
_ people, and other weakly persons, tottering about 
the streets or standing in the cold, in pursuit of 
a few pence towards a scanty subsistence. Many 
of these, doubtless, poorly provided with fuel or 
bedding, both of which articles were then exceed- 
‘ing scarce and dear. 
“I compared the situation and necessity of 


and delicate living of the children of the rich 
man lately deceased, and could not but be aston- 
ished at the selfishness and caprice of the human 
heart. I queried with myself, are both of these 
children of the same Father, equally under His 
notice? Are they enjoined (and do they profess) 
to love each other as they love themselves? Why 
is not at least three quarters of the wealth of a 
number of the rich Quakers laid out in procuring 
a place of refuge, comfort, and moderate provision 
for such weak and aged people, that they may, in 
the decline of life, be put into the most suitable 
situations to think and prepare for their latter 
end, and enjoy a moderate state of comfort? Is 
it honest to God or man? Is it doing justly as 
stewards of the wealth committed to our care? Is 
it loving: our neighbour as ourselves? If man- 
kind are indeed brethren, can it be agreeable to 


‘|the good Father of the family of mankind, that 


one should engross so much, and employ it to feed 
the corruptions of his offspring, whilst others are 
under such manifest disadvantages for want of 
the necessaries of life? Many such strange in- 
consistencies thou wilt meet with, in which I 
trust thou wilt be led to act in truth without par- 
tiality, and to enforce the doctrine of the rich 
man and Lazarus.” 


ed 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Sarah Cresson. 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

“8th mo. 15th, 1793. Rose this morning 
seeking my Beloved, the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand, but found him not. Oh! may a right degree 
of patience, watchfulness and perseverance pre- 
vail in my heart till He who is the Restorer or 
Raiser of life may please to appear, that I may 
be refreshed by the streams that flow from His 
living presence. 

““ Went to meeting in Shrewsbury ; the forepart 
somewhat tendering to me, but the latter part a 
suffering time. Oh, may the Lord hasten the day 
of His coming, that the mountains of opposition 
may flow down at His presence. This afternoon 
took a view of the ocean, which drew my mind 
into considerations on the greatness and glory of 
the Creator, whose power supports all nature.”’ 

“16th. Attended Rahway Quarterly Meeting: 
an earnest desire arose that I might be preserved 
in a consistent walking.” 

‘17th. This morning I arose much depressed 
in spirit, partly from some outward circumstances. 
Oh my soul, persevere on in every opening of 
heavenly counsel, that so in the end peace and 
tranquility may be thy portion. 

‘‘ We went to Henry Shotwell’s; here we met 
with Ann Dobson, from New York, James Thorn- 
ton and Wm. Jackson. In the evening we had 
a solid opportunity, and I felt sweet union with 
some of my dear friends, which proved “as a 
brook by the way.’ Went to the concluding 
meeting. James Thornton appeared in testimony, 
and several valuable Friends. 
this day [ desire to be thankful, and if the Lord 
sees meet to introduce me again into a low state, 
I much desire by a steadfast looking towards Him 
I may be preserved.” 

“21st. Set off for Stony Brook; a fine cool 
moro; had a pleasant ride to New Brunswick, 
crossing Raritan river. Left for B. Clark’s this 
afternoon.” 

“24th. Set off for Haddonfield, but rain com- 
ing on we had to put up at Moorestown.” 

‘25th. Rose pretty early, set off for Haddon- 
field, where we arrived a little after 9 o’clock.” 

“26th. Set off home soon afterwards, some- 


mortality in the city, but not entirely withor 
some hope and trust in the Lord Almighty.” — 
“9th mo. 25th. Our Women’s Yearly Mee 
ing ended under a sense of the Lord’s goodne 
and mercy in preserving us in this awful season \ 
mortality. Oh may I bow in greater, far great 
degrees of reverence and humble thankfuloe 
before the Almighty Creator and Preserver 
men, in that it hath pleased Him to preserve m 
life and the lives of my dear parents and brothe 
to attend all the sittings thereof, at a time whe 
very many of the city Friends were absent, ar 
but few from the country, compared with form 
numbers; with some of these few my mind’ 
nearly united; but how do I desire to witne 
more purity, that I may more largely partake 
the precious cementing love of the one heaven 
Father, who is worthy to be sought unto. Gr, 
cious Lord, may it please Thee to replenish m 
heart with Thy holy love, and daily renew m 
faith in Thee, that so, O Lord! the great d 
ceiver may with all his force, be driven back, ar 
a way continually cast up for me to walk in, eve 
a way of holiness.” 
“10th mo. 24th, 1793. My dear father w 
taken poorly—he did not appear very ill for sever 
days, but a great languor gradually prevaile 
until it pleased the Almighty to put an end toh 
continuance in this state of mutability, in th 
50th year of his age. He departed this life tk 
21st of 10th mo. He was a tender father, wate! 
ing over his children for good, a lover of the 
that love the Lord, a tender affectionate husban 
a diligent attender of meetings, carefully exam: 
ling his offspring therein. His removal is to o1 
unspeakable loss, but in the lively hope of h 
having received a far better inheritance, I b 
lieve none of us dare say to Him that ruleth : 
Heaven and also in the earth, What doest Thou 
humbly trusting that the widow and the fathe 
less are objects of His paternal care and heaven 
regard. . 
‘“¢The number of burials was considerably larg 
but on the 25th reduced exceedingly, (so that tl 
interposition of a merciful God was evident,) ar 
so continued, I think, decreasing. Oh that tl 
minds of the people of Philadelphia may contin 
humbled under a sense of the gracious dealin, 
of the Almighty to His creature man.” 
“11th mo. 6th. Oh how hath sickness at 
mortality prevailed, by the permission of Hi 
‘who holdeth the wind in his fists, and wl 
bindeth the floods that they shall not overflo 
their destined course ;’ and now there appea 
some abatement in its prevalence. Oh that tl 
inhabitants of Philadelphia may bow to Him 
reverence, and acknowledge, ‘ Great art Thou, 
Lord, and worthy to be praised ; for Thine is t] 
kingdom, the power, and the glory forevé 
Amen. * Oh how I desire that we may become 
people to His praise, and not sing His praises a1 
forget His marvellous works.” ; 
“Ist mo. 1794. The beginning of anoth 


For the favors of| year; may it be devoted to the Lord. Give un 


the Lord his due, Oh my soul; He hath do 
much for thee; be not an ungrateful receiver 
His mercies, but remember day by day to offer 
sacrifice, an inward sacrifice, even that of a he: 
resigned to His disposal, according to the abili 
given. I cannot accomplish any good thing, b 
the Lord is sufficient for His own work.” 
‘“‘ 24th. Oh that I may be so favored as to’ 
my soul replenished with the wine of the 
dom, that I may be strengthened to travel ¢ 
the right way, even the way of holiness, 
the beast of prey treadeth not. 
‘(3d mo. 2d. Oh how good is the Shepherd 
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of the party. ‘In Dumbarton,” was the answer. 
“¢In Dumbarton—nearly four miles off! and how 
came you to wander so far away from home ?”’ 
‘“‘T just cam’”’ sobbed the poor little fellow, 
“because my mither’s grave was here.” His 
mother had been buried there a short time before, 
and his seeking a refuge at her grave in his_ sor- 
row was a beautiful touch of nature in a child 
who could scarcely have yet learned to realize the 
true character of that separation which knows of 
no reunion onearth. Thither had he instinctively 
wandered to sob out his sorrows, and to moisten 


rael, may I not say, how doth He in a marvel- 
s manner make a way, where a little before 
nere appeared no way ; which plainly showeth of 
rselyes we cin do nothing. May I be endowed 
ith faith and patience still to trust, and wait in 
ae quiet for the arising of Him who hath His 
ay in the thick darkness, and before whom the 
louds vanish, the mountains flee away, and Jordan 
j driven back. Cast down thy crown at His feet, 
‘h my soul, and acknowledge, not of myself, but 
ff Thee; not unto me, but unto Thee belongeth 
lory. My dear and valued friend, T. Scatter- 


ood, visited us this evening in gospel love, hav- 
og to divide the word, and in a remarkable man- 
ier to speak to the dear little children; may it 
e fastened as a nail in a sure place.” 

4th mo. 18th. I desire humbly to bow in 
gratitude to the Author of my life, in that He hath 
yeen pleased to cause me to feel something of the 
jweetness of His kingdom, I humbly trust, after 
long season of darkness and dismay. But Oh 
ay soul, rejoice with trembling ; thou knowest not 
sow long this season may be continued ; therefore 
trive for a renewal of faith, that thou may be 
ible to bear the necessary conflicts and baptisms, 
or thy furtherance in the work of sanctification 
nd redemption.” 

“5th mo. 10th. I went with my dear mother 
(0 see our endeared T. Scattergood, who is about 
io set off for New York, to take shipping for Eng- 
and. We had a truly comfortable opportunity, 
o myself however, though a very close trial it is 
‘o part from so beloved a friend, yea a father in 
he Truth, felt so by me in many close proving 
seasons. Oh that the God of all consolation may 
zo with him, and sweeten every cup of bitterness 
of which he may have to partake in the work as- 
signed, and the glory of the Lord be his reward. 
e parted in a feeling sense, I trust, of best love 
and real sympathy.” 

“12th. Our beloved T. Scattergood took ship- 
ping from New York in a vessel with John Jay, 
“who was on a particular embassy to England,) 
ae went on board on the evening of the 2d day 
of the week. Henry Drinker, Thomas Fisher, 
Raper Hoskins, Thomas Stewardson, Joseph 
Scattergood and John Cresson, accompanied him 
from this city.” 

“7th mo..1st. Rose this morning with more 
of a sense that the Lord’s care was near, than it 


with tears the grave of one who had hitherto been 
his natural protector, for he had evidently cried 
himself asleep.— North British Mail. 


: For “ The Friend.” 
Fur Trapping in the North. 

In the year 1862 and 1863, two English tra- 
vellers, Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle, crossed 
the North American continent to the Pacific, 
their route lying through the British possessions, 
and generally some degrees north of the northern 
boundary of the United States. 

The published narrative of the journey is quite 
an interesting one, abounding with stirring inci- 
dents, and giving a graphic description of the 
strange region traversed by them. Their first 
winter was passed at a place named La Belle 
Prairie, not far from the North Saskatchewan 
River, and between latitudes 53° and 54° North. 
They here built a hut for the winter, and occupied 
a portion of their time in hunting and trapping. 
Some of their experience is given in the following 
passages. 

“The supply of meat which we -had obtained, 
being sufficient for some time, we stored it up on 
the platform out of doors, to be preserved by the 
frost, and turned our attention to trapping in the 
woods. Our attempts had hitherto been confined 
to setting a few small steel traps round the lake, 
and placing poisoned baits for the wolves. But 
we were uow desirous to fly at higher game, and 
far into the depths of the vast pine forests, seek 
trophies sure to be gratefully received when pre- 
sented to dear friends of the fair sex at home. 
The animals which furnish the valuable furs from 
this region, are the silver and cross foxes, the 
fisher, marten, otter, mink, and lynx; whilst 
amongst those of less worth are the wolverine, 


had been for some time, and thankfulness sprang 
in my heart to ‘Him who sleepeth not by day, 
jaor slumbereth by night.’ 
a Saviour—the danger is great with me of being 
deavened into the spirit of forgetting or denying 

od who made me, and the Rock that all my life 
‘sustained me. I think myself unworthy, but am 
almost ready to believe I have been-dipped into 
‘suffering with the suffering Lord. Ob how are 
the minds of the people in too general a way soar- 
ing above the witness, feeding upon that which 
affords no refreshment suited to the immortal 
(part, which must be sustained by immortal life.”’ 
id (To be continued.) 


ind My Mother.—Some gentlemen passing through 


Oh the need I feel of 


beaver, ermine, and muskrats. The beaver was 
formerly found in great numbers, and its peltry 
highly prized, but from the assiduity with which 
it was hunted it has now become comparatively 
scarce ; and from the substitution of silk for beaver 
in the manufacture of hats, the latter has become 
almost worthless. Of all furs, with the single 
exception of the sea otter, which is found only on 
the Pacific coast, the silver fox commands the 
highest price. The fur of the silver fox is of a 
beautiful gray; the white hairs, which predomi- 
nate, being tipped with black, and mixed with 
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shilling an inch, measured from the head to the 
tip of the tail. The ermine is exceedingly com- 
mon in the forests of the North-west, and is a 
nuisance to the trapper, destroying the baits set 
for the marten and fisher. It is generally con- 
sidered of too little value to be the object of the 
trapper’s pursuit. The black bear is also occa- 
sionally discuvered in his winter’s hole, and his 
skin is worth about forty shillings. The lynx is 
by no means uncommon, and is generally taken 
by snares of hide. When caught, he remains 
passive and helpless, and is easily knocked on the 
head by the hunter. The other denizens of the 
forest are the moose, and smaller game, such as 
the common wood partridge, or willow-grouse, the 
pine partridge, the rabbit, and the squirrel. By 
far the most numerous of the more valuable fur 
animals in this region are the marten and the 
mink, and to the capture of the former of these 
two—the sable of English furriers—the exertions 
of the trapper are principally directed. At the 
beginning of November, when the animals have 
got on their winter coats, and fur is ‘in season,’ 
the trapper prepares his pack, which he makes in 
the following manner: Folding his blanket dou- 
ble, he places in it a lump of pemmican, sufficient 
for five or six days consumption, a tin kettle and 
cup, and, if he is rich, some steel traps, and a 
little tea and salt. The blanket is then tied at 
the four corners, and slung on the back by a band 
across the chest. A gun and ammunition, axe, 
knife, and fire bag, complete his equipment. 
Tying on a pair of snow shoes, he starts alone into 
the gloomy woods—trudging silently forward— 
for the hunter or trapper can never lighten the 
solitude of his journey by whistling or a song. 
His keen eye scans every mark upon the snow 
for the tracks he seeks. When he observes the 
foot print of marten or fisher, he unslings his 
pack, and sets to work to construct a ‘dead fall,’ 
or wooden trap, after the following manner. 
Having cut down a number of saplings, these are 
divided into stakes of about a yard in length, 
which are driven into the ground so as to form a 
palisade in the shape of half an oval, cut trans- 
versely. Across the entrance to this little en- 
closure, which is of a length to admit two-thirds 
of the animal’s body, and too narrow to admit of 
its fairly entering in and turning round, a short 
log is laid. A tree of considerable size is next 
felled, divested of its branches, and so laid that 
it rests upon the log at the entrance, in a parallel 
direction. The bait, which is generally a bit of 
tough dried meat, or a piece of partridge or 
squirrel, is placked on the point of a short stick. 
This is projected horizontally into the enclosure, 
and on the external end of it rests another short 
stick, placed perpendicularly, which supports the 
large tree laid across the entrance. The top of 
the trap is then covered in with bark and branch- 
es, so that the only means of access to the bait 
is by the opening between the propped up tree 


others of pure black. A well-matched pair of|and the log beneath. When the bait is seized, 


silver fox skins are worth from £80 to £100. The 
cross foxes, so called from the dark stripe down 
the back, with a cross over the shoulders like that 


the beautiful village of Renton, in the Vale of 
(Leven, Dumbartonshire, about nine o’clock at 
‘night, some time ago, had their attention directed 
\to a dark object in the churchyard. On going 
in to ascertain what it was, they found a boy of 
tender years lying flat on his face, and apparently |tribe, and both in size and value may be classed 
isound asleep over a recently-made grave. Think-|in the order in which they have been mentioned. 
ote not a very safe bed for him, they shook/The skin of a fisher fetches from sixteen to thirty 
{ up, and asked how he came tobe there. Helshillings; a marten fifteen shillings to twenty- 
ssaid he was afraid to go home, as his sister, with|three shillings, and a mink from ten shillings to 
)whom he resided, had threatened to beat him.| fifteen shillings. The otter, which is less common 
‘“ And where does your sister live?” asked one! than the two last named, commands a price of one 


on a donkey, vary in every degree between the 


their skins varies in the same rates. After the 
cross foxes come the fisher, the marten and the 
mink. These three are all animals of the pole-cat 


the tree falls down upon the animal and crushes 
him to death. An expert trapper will make 
forty or fifty traps in a single day. 

‘The steel traps resemble our ordinary rat- 


silver and the common red fox; and the value of|traps, but have no teeth, and the springs are 


double. In the large traps used for beavers, 
foxes, and wolves, these have to be made so pow- 
erful that it requires all the force of a strong man 
to set them. They are placed in the snow, and 
carefully covered over; fragments of meat are 
scattered about, and the place smoothed down, so 
as to leave no trace. To the trap is attached a 
chain, with a ring at the free extremity, through 
which a stout stake is passed, and left otherwise 
unattached. When an animal is caught—gene- 
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rally by the leg, as he digs in the snow for the|daily, as a cloud of witnesses. Itis a terrible|me. He that abideth in me and I in him, # 


hidden morsels—he carries off the trap for a short 
distance, but is soon brought up by the stake 
getting entangled across the trees and fallen 
timber, and is rarely able to travel any great dis- 
tance before being discovered by the trapper. 

‘“‘ The fur hunter’s greatest enemy is the North 
American glutton, or as he is commonly called, 
the wolverine or carcajou. This curious animal 
is rather larger than an English fox, with a long 
body, stoutly and compactly made, mounted on 
exceedingly short legs of great strength. His 
broad feet are armed with powerful claws, and 
his track in the snow is as large as the print of a 
man’s foot. The shape of his head, and his hairy 
coat, give him very much the appearance of a 
shagey brown dog. 

‘‘During the winter months he obtains a live- 
lihood by availing himself of the labours of the 
trapper, and such serious injury does he inflict 
that he has received from the Indians the name 
of Kekwaharkees or ‘The Evil One.’ With 
untiring perseverance he hunts day and night 
for the trail of man, and when it is found, follows 
it unerringly. When he come to a lake, where 
the track is generally drifted over, he continues 
hia untiring gallop round its borders, to discover 
the point at which it again enters the woods, and 
again follows it until he arrives at one of the 
wooden traps. Avoiding the door, he speedily 
opens an entrance at the back, and seizes the 
bait with impunity; or if the trap contains an 
animal, he drags it out, and, with wanton ma- 
levolence, mauls it and hides it at some distance 
in the underwood, or at the top ofgsome lofty 
pine. Occasionally, when hard pressed by hun- 
ger, he devours it. In this manner he demol- 
ishes the whole series of traps, and when once a 
wolverine has established himself on a trapping 
walk, the hunter’s only chance for success is to 
change ground, and build a fresh lot of traps, 
trusting to secure a few furs before the new path 
is found out by his industrious enemy. 

“* Strange stories are related by the trappers of 
the extraordinary cunning of this animal, which 
they believe to possess a wisdom almost human. 
He is never caught by the ordinary dead fall. 
Occasionally one is poisoned or caught in a steel 
trap ; but his strength is so great, that many traps 
strong enough to hold securely a large wolf, will 
not retain the wolverine. When caught in this 
way, he docs not, like the fox and the mink, 
proceed to amputate ‘the limb, but, assisting to 
carry the trap with his mouth, makes all haste to 
reach a lake or river, where he can hasten forward 
at speed, unobstructed by trees and fallen wood. 
After travelling far enough to be tolerably safe 
from pursuit for a time, he devotes himself to the 
extricatign of the imprisoned limb, in which he 
not uufrequently succeeds. The wolverine is 
also sometimes killed by a gun, placed bearing 
on a bait, to which is attached a string commu- 
nicating with the trigger. a Ronde assured us 
most solemnly that on several occasions the car- 
cajou had been far too cunning for him, first ap- 
proaching the gun and gnawing in two the cord 
communicating with the trigger, and then securely 
devouring the bait.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.” 
_ Extract from J. H. Vining’s letter, dated at 

Yorktown, 1st mo. 15th, 1867. 

Another snow storm to-day,—a real northern 
winter. I hope those who have abundance may 
not be able to keep wholly out of mind [thoughts | 
of the naked, hungry, shivering, freezing, erying 


forms of human beings which surround us here|in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in|highly extol their own abilities. — 


winter for the destitute. They have seen nothing|same bringeth forth much fruit; for with 


like it, neither since nor before their freedom. 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


I have read attentively the article in the last|the editors, had a thought of conveying any w 


ye can do nothing.” J ed 
I may add, I do not suppose that either 
contributor of the article to “The Friend,’ 


number of “The Friend,” under the caption of| view on the important subject treated on, ant 
« Jacob’s Vision—Christ the Ladder,” and fully may be my fears are groundless, but I feel | 


unite with the views expressed, so far as they |satisfied to bring them before the readers of 


relate to the necessity of faith in Christ being 
manifested by works, and that salvation is to be 
experienced only by a continued struggle and 
watching unto prayer, so as to abide in Him. I 
am fearful, however, lest from the confusion of 


valued journal. 8. 
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For “The Fri 
“Shut the Door,” VG 
‘ 


As “straws show the direction of the wind. 


ideas presented in the extract, and the failure of|the characteristic traits of different persons ¢ 


analogy in many important respects between the 
figure and the reality, wrong inferences may be 
drawn, obscuring the truth as itisin Jesus. This 
vision granted to Jacob, assured him of the over- 
ruling providence of the Almighty, the ministra- 
tion on earth of his celestial host, who were 
descending and ascending on the ladder, and of 
his inheriting the blessing promised to Abraham 
and his seed; but there appears no intimation of 
the person or offices of Christ being prefigured by 
any part of it. 

In the article of last week, the ladder is sup- 
posed to represent the “‘ work of the Mediator,” 
the “union of the Divine and human nature in 
Christ,” ‘Christ’ himself, and the “covenant 
made with us and Christ.””? Thus we are told 
man is to ‘mount step by step the whole height 
of Christ’s work’’—an expression which appears 
to me either meaningless, or may be construed to 
place man on an equality with Christ—he is to 
hold “ fast to Christ’’ and climb “ up by Christ :” 
he is to stretch “the hand to one line after an- 
other in the work of the Redeemer,” and “ plant 
his foot on one step after another in the covenant 
made with us and Christ.” 

The two last expressions are evidently formed 
to suit the metaphor, and are not very intelligible. 
The whole appears to me to be confounding things, 
which, though having a relation to each other, 
are entirely distinct. And is there not danger 
that in the confusion of ideas we may lose sight 
of the simplicity of the Truth as set forth in the 
language of holy Scripture? There is a wide 
difference between Christ, both in his Divine and 
human character, and his work for the salvation 
of the soul; and though there may be some an- 
alugy between the christian’s struggle ta rise 
from earth to heaven, and the care and labour 
of a man to mount a precipice on a ladder, it fails 
in so many respects when we attempt to apply the 
figure to either Christ or his work, that I cannot 
think it safe to adopt it. A ladder imparts no 
strength to him who climbs it, nor does it give 
ability to take one step on it. The climber as- 
cends by his own innate power. Christ’s disciples 
cannot take one step but by the strength He 
gives. Can those disciples be said to climb up 
their Master? When once ia Him their pro- 
gress in righteousness is from faith to faith, and 
He is made unto them wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemptiou. But I wish 
not to do more than indicate the ground of fear 
respecting the adoption of this simile to set forth 
either Christ or his work in the soul of man. We 
cannot ‘scale the heavens’ by Christ as a mere 
ladder, nor can we fasten ourselves to the Medi- 
ator, nor make one step in the straight and narrow 
way by our own strivings. The most beautiful 
figure illustrating the connection between Christ 
and his disciples, is that which He himself made 
use of: “TI am the Vine, ye are the branches. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit except it abide 


often be inferred by their manner of performi 
comparatively unimportant actions. The eviden 
of a thoughtful and considerate mind may oft 
be seen in all parts of the deportment, and 
may also the reverse. <A writer in the Scienti 
American communicates the following curio 
observations which he has made upon the habit- 
so needful at this season of the year—of “shu 
ting the door,” as noticed among a partioul 
class of the community, and the corresponden 
between the care observed in this particular, ar 
in the, general habits of those observed. E 
says: 
Xi During the last ten years, in the winter se 
son, according to our daily record, we have n 
ticed the manner in which one thousand perso 
who called for work, have opened, shut or n 
shut our store door: this, you may say, is a futi 
and a useless undertaking; but we entertain 
very different opinion. What are the facts, at 
what the deduction ? 
“ First, out of the 1,000 persons recorded, 3: 
opened the door and shut it after them carefull 
when they came in and when they went ou 
without much noise. | 
“ Secondly, 226 opened it in a burry, and ma 
an attempt to shut it but did not, and mere 
pulled it to when they went out. | 
“Thirdly, 202 did not attempt to shut itata 
either on coming in or going out. 
‘‘ Fourthly, 96 left it open when they came i 
but when reminded of the fact, made amp 
apology, and shut it when they went out. 
“Vifthly, 102 opened it in a great hurry, ar 
then slammed it to violently, but left it op 
when they went out. i . 
‘“‘Sixthly, 20 came in with ‘how do you d 
sir,’ or ‘good morning,’ or ‘good evening, sit 
and all these went through the operation of wi 
ing their feet on the mat, but did not shut tl 
door when they came in, nor when they went ot 
«‘ REMARKS.—We have employed men out 
all the above classes, and during that time ha 
had an opportunity of judging of their merit, & 
“ The first class, of 8355, were those who kne 
their trade, and commenced and finished the 
work in a methodical manner, were quiet, hi 
but little to say in their working bours, and we 
well approved of by-those for whom we did t 
work. They were punctual to time, and k 
nothing undone which they had been ordered 
do. They did not complain about trifles, and’ 
all respects they were reliable men, and were kis 
and obliging in their general conduct. 
“Qlass the second, 225.—These were n 
methodical in their work, had much to talk abot 
were generally late, but were willing to quit wo 
early. They were always in a hurry when ' 
overlooked them, but they did not do as 
work in the same time as class the first, and of 
left little things unfinished, and if they were to 
of it, would make many trifling excuses, b 
ie jailed 


Class the third, 202.—These were negligent 
personal appearance and in their work. They 
ked much about their own good qualities, and 
ere better acquainted with the business and do- 
ic habits of their neighbors than with their 
. These men were not steady at their work, 
re always short of money, and could not be re- 
[on in regard to truth and honesty. 
“Class the fourth, 96.—These were careless in 
eir manner of work, committed many errors, 
t when they were pointed out to them, would 
sologize most willingly: soon forgot particular 
nall items; were tenacious of their own rights, 
at not very nice about the rights of others: still, 
ere was something pleasant in their manners at 
est sight, but they did not improye on further 
tquaintance. They required much watching, 
ad often talked about what they had done and 
hat they had been, what they could do and what 
ey intended to do, but they seldom did any- 
ling properly. 
 Olass the fifth, 202.—These were of a strong, 
arvous temperament—always in a hurry—little 
er and method in their work, often met with 
xeidents, and often got themselves into diffi- 
alties by their hasty proceedings: otherwise, 
iey were kind and williug to oblige, but the pro- 
vises they so hastily made were soon forgotten. 
| © Qlass the sixth, 20.—These were better 
ressed than the others, but were not good work- 
jen, as they had tried many things, but had not 
astered any one in particular. Their politeness 
‘as artificial, and one day was often suflicient to 
xpose their deception. They were too ignorant 
) blush at their own folly, and too proud to ac- 
nowledge their own faults. They were vain in 
ie extreme, and unreliable. 
« ReMARKS.—W hether these rules are applica- 
le to all trades, professions, and classes of men, 
do not know, but I am thoroughly acquainted 
vith the facts above stated, and also with the 
traits of character I have there described: there- 
re I leave the reader to make his own deduc- 


” 
ons. 
———_+ e—__—_—_ 


f For * The Friend.” 
' “Look unto the Rock whence ye are hewn; and to 
ae hole of the Pit, whence ye are digged.” Isaiah li. 1. 
_ Religiously concerned parents cannot but feel 
onstrained to make their beloved children ac- 
ainted with the trials, sufferings, imprisonment, 
md unutterable hardships that our steadfast and 
nflinching predecessors endured in establishing 
he principles and testimonies we enjoy, which I 
n fear are not enough appreciated by the pre- 
ious youth; for when I observe our young men 
ifting their hats on entering a meeting house, I 
ian but conclude how little they are acquainted 
vith the mockings and imprisonment their fore- 
athers underwent in testifying against hat honor, 
ither to man or house, or if acquainted, think it 
f little consequence to support this costly testi- 
pony. | 
| When I observe rich and expensive clothing 
nm our midst, I mentally query how can they 
ndulge in these things, when they bring to re- 
xembrance the four years of incarceration and 
uffering that Catharine Evans and Sarah Chee- 
rers endured in the inquisition at Malta; de- 
»rived of the air, the necessaries of life, threatened 
vith death, taunted, jeered, and scoffed at, and 
‘or what? For nothing but standing firm and 
faithful to Him who had bought them with a 
stice, feeling they were not their own, but His, 
ot enabled them to bear such unheard of priva- 
s. 
When I see our young women with their fash- 
onable coverings for the head, frizzling their hair, 
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and festooning their dresses, I am reminded of|those of water boats. ‘These yachts can sail two 


the prophecy of Isaiah, when be said, ‘“ Instead 
of well set hair, there should be baldness.” 

When | hear of large parties among our young 
people, sumptucus entertainments, and all the 
business of the present day, I bring to mind the 
privations and difficulties of James Parnel, en- 
dured in obtaining the food that would hardly 
support life, while confiued in a hole in the wall, 
to gain which, he was obliged to climb six fect by 
a ladder, and six feet by a rope. We are not 
subjected to any such treatment in the present 
day from the world, or other denominations, but 
as the “Friend in his family” remarks, “ The 
carrying out of these principles would exert a 
salutary influence in all our actions, our word, 
and even our thoughts. Friends have no testi- 
mony to peculiarity or singularity; but to true 
plainness and simplicity they have. The avoid- 
ance of that outward adorning and costly array, so 
indicative of a vain and worldly miod, discoun- 
tenancing the fashions of a world given to change, 
and the wearing of modest apparel as becometh 
those professing godliness, are not Jess christian 
virtues and a christian duty in the present day, 
than when they were first enjoined by Peter and 
Paul. And so they should remain to be esti- 
mated by us, their successors, by supporting them 
in their purity and brightness.” Hvincing that 
we are “ walking by the same rule, and minding 
the same thing,’ and that we are as firm be- 
lievers in the light of Ohrist, which convinceth 
the world of sin, proving the fulfilment of the 
prophetic vision of Edward Burrough, viz., ‘That 
spirit which hath lived and acted and ruled in 
me, shall yet break forth in thousands.” 

Oh that this might be the case, is the fervent 
petition of the fathers and mothers in Israel; that 
it might be evident, a son here is bowing his 
neck to the yoke of Christ, and a daughter there 
carrying the cross, sitting at the feet of Jesus, to 
hear the gracious words which proceed from His 
mouth; then we might hope that Zion would 
awake and put on her beautiful garments. 

ne ee 
For ‘The Friend.” 
Seeds for the Freedmen. 

We hope that our friends in the country will 
recollect, that although the weather is now in- 
clement, the season is near at hand when planting 
commences at the South. Any contributions of 
seeds or roots will be gratefully received at Caleb 
Wood’s, No. 524 South Second St., Philada., and 
carefully forwarded to the coloured Freedmen of 
Virginia and North Carolina, who are in much 
need of such assistance. 

Perhaps this notice may be read by some of 
our friends who may have seeds to spare, even if 
inconvenient for them to contribute money for 
this good cause. 

1st mo, 21st, 1867. 


Ice Boating.—Three vessels of the Ice Boat 
Association of Poughkeepsie, lately made a run of 
two miles on the frozen surface of the Hudson in 
one and a half minutes,—at the rate of 80 miles an 
hour. Last winter a run of nine miles was made 
in eight minutes, or 674 miles an hour. Of 
course clothing like that of Arctic explorers is 
needed on an open deck rushing through a win. 
ter atmosphere at such breathless speed as this. 
The construction of the ice boat is peculiar but 
simple. It is V shaped, the point astern and 
resting on a single pivoted runner, by which the 
eraft is steered. The broad front rests on a pair 
of runners. The deck is but a few inches from 
the ice; mast, rigging, and sails are similar to 


points nearer to the wind than water craft. At- 
tempts have already been made on the Hudson to 
apply this mode of conveyance to the purposes of 
business, as also on the upper Mississippi, and 
should steam be employed as the motive power, 
ice boating may become in some neighborhoods a 
competitor with the railroads for winter freight 
and passengers.—Late Paper. 
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We have been requested to call attention to the 
claims of “The Camden Home for Friendless 
Children,”’ on the liberality of the benevolent in 
aid of its means for succoring the destitute little 
ones who are brought under its care. The Home 
is at 522 Federal street, Camden, and “the ob- 
jects and design’”’ of the institution ‘¢ are to afford 
a home, food, clothing and schooling for destitute 
or friendless children, and at a suitable age to 
place them with respectable families to learn some 
useful trade or occupation.” 

The management is confined to no particular 
religious denomination, and though from its name 
it might be supposed to confive its labour of love 
to the destitute children found in a contracted 
district, it is designed to embrace suitable cases 
brought out of any of the six counties in West 
Jersey. . 

We have no doubt, from the information given 
to us, that donations of any kind, whether money, 
clothing, food, or whatever would aid in defraying 
the expenses incurred in carrying out the objects 
of this Home, would be well bestowed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The Italian Minister of Finance has an- 
nounced the intention of the government to tax the 
church property. Tonelle’s mission to Rome, has, it ig 
stated, resulted satisfactorily. The American minister 
at Rome has been invited by the Papal government to 
remove the American church outside the walls of that 
city. The budget of Italy shows a deficit of 189,000,000 
livres. 

The Hungarian Diet, with great unanimity, design to 
break their negotiations with Austria, if that govern. 
ment still opposes the wishes of Hungary in insisting 
on the army organization scheme and other obnoxious 
measures. A Vienna dispatch says, that the official 
morning newspaper censures any agitation against the 
measures of the government, and asserts that the Oppo- 
sition have no other alternative than to consult the will 
of the people. The patent for the re-organization of the 
Austrian armies will not be carried out. 

Tbe British government has sent a note to Greece, 
advising her to preserve a strict neutrality in the affairs 
of Candia, Another battle is reported in Candia, in 
which 5000 Turks were defeated. The Cretan assembly 
has issued a call to all the Powers of Europe to send 
agents to Candia to witness and report the condition of 
the country. 

The Emperor Napoleon has issued an important de- 
cree. Jt orders that the address of the Chambers in 
reply to the speech from the Throne, shall be discon- 
tinued, grants to the Legislative body the right of ques- 
tioning the government, and proposes that offences of 
the press sball be tried in the Correctional Courts; that 
the stamp duties shall be reduced, and that the right of 
the people to meet in public shall be limited only by 
those regulations necessary for the public safety. The 
decree concludes by declaring that these reforms will 
now crown the edifice of a State founded upon the na- 
tional will. The members of the French Cabinet have 
tendered their resignation to the emperor. 

The Empress Carlotta bas entirely recovered. Insur- 
ance has been made at Hamburg on the personal effects 
of Maximilian; to be shipped by steamer to Ragusa. 
The last transport for Vera Cruz, to bring home the 
French troops from Mexico, has left Touton. 

The ice on the lake in the Regent’s Park, London, 
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broke through on the 15th, while crowded with skaters. 
More than two hundred persons were precipitated into 
the water, and of these forty-one were drowned, and 
others are still missing. The losses by the cattle disease 
in England, are summed up at $17,865,000 in gold. 
The advices from Manchester are unfavorable, the 
market for goods and yarns being dull. A Liverpool 
dispatch of the 19th says, the unusually intense cold of 
the season has so increased the distress of the poor of 
this city, that to-day it resulted in a bread riot in the 
streets, but the disturbance was not of a serious charac- 
ter. The official statement shows that 351 lives were 
lost at the Oaks Colliery explosion. Of the seventy-five 
persons brought out of the pit, only five survived their 
injuries. Breadstuffs advancing and active. Consols, 
903. U.S. 5-20’s 724. 

Mexican advices report the capture of Guadalajara 
by the Liberal forces. The Liberals are in quiet pos- 
session of Mazatlan, Guaymas and La Paz. President 
Juarez is now at Durango. 

A Paris dispatch of the 21st says: All the members 
of the Cabinet tendered their resignation, but six of 
them were not accepted. There is much excitement. in 
Paris on account of the change in the ministry, and it 
is thought they indicate a more warlike policy on the 
part of the emperor. The French press applauds the 
reforms made by Napoleon. 

It is said that Lord Derby has concluded not to pre- 
sent the government‘Reform bill to Parliament. 

On the 21st, the Liverpool cotton market was declin- 
ing. Sales of middling uplands at 14d. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress.—The President has ap- 
proved the bill suspending the payment of money to 
persons claiming the service or labour of coloured vol- 
unteers or drafted men. The House Committee on In- 
dian affairs has been instructed to inquire diligently 
and promptly into the peonage slavery existing in New 
Mexico and Colorado. Both Houses haye passed bills 
for the admission of Nebraska and Colorado as States 
of the Union. The bill to regulate the tenure of office, 
has passed both Houses by large majorities. The 
House of Representatives has passed a bill, reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, providing for the 
sale of gold. It directs the sale of gold from the United 
States Treasury to the highest bidder, after being ad- 
vertised for six days. A resolution of enquiry has 
passed the House, in relation to the alleged illegal in- 
terference of the President in the late election of Mary- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. On the first 
instant the total debt of the city amounted to $36,370,- 
462. It increased $1,327,827 during the year 1866. 
The whole number of fires in the city in the course of 
the last year, is stated by the Fire Marshal to have been 
591, by which property valued at $3,193,000 was de- 
stroyed. In 1865, the loss by fire was estimated at 
$1,269,500. 

Reconstruction —John M. Langston, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
a coloured man, has been admitted to practice at the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. This is 
the second case of the kind, another coloured lawyer 
having been admitted about two years ago. Bradley 
Johnson, of Richmond, Va., formerly a general in the 
rebel army, has been admitted to the bar of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, under the decision rescinding the test 
oath. 

African Colonization.—The fiftieth annual meeting of 
the American Colonization Society, was held in Wash- 
ington last week. The receipts of the year amounted 
to $38,153, the disbursements to $38,342. Much of the 
funds were expended in the purchase and fitting out of 
the ship Golconda, which carried over six hundred emi- 
grants to Liberia, from Charleston, in the Eleventh 
month last. Additional freedmen, to the number of 
six hundred and forty, are ready to sail for Liberia, 

Choice of Senators.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
hag elected Simon Cameron to the United States Senate, 
for the term of six years, commencing 3d mo. 4th, next. 
Charles D. Drake has been chosen to represent Missouri 
for a similar term, and Senator Trumbull has been re- 
elected from Illinois. 

The Constitutional Amendment has been ratified by the 
legislatures of Maine, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

New York.—The population of the: State, by the re- 
cent census, is 3,827,818, an increase of 361,602 in ten 
years. The increase has been almost wholly in the 
commercial and manufacturing districts. The uumber 
of deaths in the city of New York during 1866, was 
26,844. 

Miscellaneous. —The conservatory attached to the Exe- 
cutive mansion at Washington, was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $20,000, on the 18th inst. Many rare and 
valuable plants were destroyed. 

Very heavy snow storms prevailed over a large part 


of the United States on the 17th, and again on the night 


of the 20th inst. A few persons are reported to haye 
perished in the snow, and railroad travel was seriously 
interfered with. In many places the snow drifts were 
from ten to twenty feet deep. 

Governor Orr, of S. Carolina, was recently in Wash- 
ington on business connected with the State. He is not 
in favor of the constitutional amendment being ratified 
by South Carolina, or by any other southern State, but 
favors a graceful submission to any thing that Congress 
may demand. He thinks that territorialization would 
be welcomed as an economical measure. 

The Freedmen.—General Sewall has been ordered to 
North Carolina to investigate matters of complaint 
growing out of the action of the State courts in appren- 
ticing coloured children to their former masters. Gov. 
Worth had requested of Gen. Howard a joint commis- 
sion to examine the alleged abuse of the apprentice sys- 
tem. A considerable emigration of freed people is 
taking place from South Carolina to Texas, Florida and 
other regions. On the 5th, a well selected colony of 
six hundred freedmen sailed from Charleston for New 
Smyrna, Florida, in charge of General Ely, to settle on 
lands located for them under the Homestead Act. Their 
number is to be swelled to three thousand. A similar 
exodus of labourers is reported from Columbia and 
Sumter. Transportation is afforded by government, 
with the promise of six month’g rations after arrival. 
In Virginia it is said there is a wide spread unwilling- 
ness on the part of the freedmen to contract for the cur- 
rent year. In North Carolina, $15 a month and rations 
are rejected by them, and they are desirous of working 
on shares, by combinations amongst themselves. In 
the lower counties of Texas they try to stipulate for one 
third of the crop, which is generally denied them. In 
Texas, Gen. Kiddoo has ordered “ The Labour Law,” of 


the late legislature, to be disregarded, and contracts} 


made in accordance with it to be disapproved by the 
assistant commissioners. In northern and western Vir- 
ginia, public sentiment has undergone a favorable 
change in relation to the education of the freedmen. 
Persons who formerly opposed the schools, are now dis- 
posed to assist them. 

North Carolina.—Five thousand citizens of western 
North Carolina, have petitioned Congress for the forma- 
tion of a new State in that region, or the reconstruction 
of North Carolina on a loyal basis. 

Louisiana.—Gen. Kiddoo and staff, have just made an 
extensive tour through the State. They represent the 
negroes every where contracting and going to work, 
preparing for the year’s crop, and that there are not 
enough labourers to till the land. 

Maryland.—The Legislature of this State has passed 
a bill providing for the election of a Mayor and City 
Councils of Baltimore, in the early part of next month. 
The object of the bill is to displace the mayor and 
councils chosen at the election last fall. 

Texas.—The Commissioner of Agriculture has received 
a letter from a farmer at San Austin, Texas, stating that 
a terrible snow storm took place there on New Year’s 
day, and the weatber continued very cold. Over one 
thousand sheep perished from the cold on several] farms 
in the neighbourhood. Fine beeves were selling at $14 
a $15 each, for specie ; sheep $1.50 each. 

Lhe Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2Ist inst. Mew York.—American gold 1363. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1073; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 106; ditto, 
1862, 108; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 993. Superfine 
State flour, $9.50 a $10.45, Shipping Ohio, $11.75 a 
$12.50. Baltimore flour, common to fair extra, $11.65 a 
$13.75; finer brands, $14.20 a $17. Wheat, no quota- 
tions, prices not much changed. Canada rye, $1.15. 
Western oats, 64 a 67 cts.; Jersey and State 70 cts. 
Western mixed corn, $1.18 ; new yellow, $1.14 a $1.15. 
Middling uplands cotton, 344 cts. Philadelphia.—Super- 
fine flour, $8 a $8.75; finer brands from $9 to $17. 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $2.75 a $3.10; southern do. 
$3.10 a $3.20; white, $3.20 a $3.40. Rye, $1.35 a 
$1.40. New yellow corn, 96 a $l. Oats, 58 a 59 cts. 
Cloverseed, $7.75 a $9. Timothy $3.75. Flaxseed, 
$2.90 a $2.95. The sales of beef cattle reached about 
1300 head. The market was dull, and prices lower. 
Extra sold at 16a 17 cts.; fair to good 14} @ 15 cts., and 
common, 12 a 14 cts. Four thousand sheep sold at 6 a 
7} cts., per lb. gross. Hogs, $8.50 a $9.25 per 100 
lbs. net. 


NOTICE, 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 

tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 

be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on Second-day 
evening, 11th proximo, at 7} o’clock, 

Philada, 1st mo. 21st, 1867. A. M. Kimeerr. 


' |the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., 0., fe 
Smith, $2, vol. 39; for J. Penrose, $2, vol. 40, ar 
Tid. Yokem, $2, to No. 19, vol. 41; from W. P. T 
send, Pa., $4, vols. 39 and 40, and for J. W. Townss 
$3, to No. 52, vol. 40, and I. Kirk, $3, to No. 9, vol. 
from H. Clark, 0., $4, vols. 39 and ny "from N. Wai 
ton, Agt., Io., ‘for G. W. Mott, $2, vol. 39, and fi 
Briggs, $4, vols. 39 and 40; from L Huestis, Agt., 
for Ann Smith, $2, vol. 40; from W. A. eerste 
L. B. Stokes, $2, vol. 40. : 


Received from Mt. Pleasant Boarding School, ©: 
Wilson Hall, $15, and from Friends of Smbsdeti dd 
$23, for the ‘relief of the Freedmen. : 


GRISCOM ST. SOUP HOUSE, 


Between Fourth and Fifth and Spruce and Pine 
is now open for the delivery of Soup, every day e: 
First-days, between the hours of 11 and 1 o’cloe 
Bread and meal are also occasionally distributed. 
great number of poor are destitute of means and of 
ployment, and the suffering is consequently severe, T 
Society respectfully solicit liberal contributions, to ¢ 
able them to meet the pressing demands upon them, 

Money may be sent to Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch 
or Wiutiam Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 613 Market St. 

First month 3d, 1867. 


a NOTICE. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to suj 
intend and manage the farm and family under the 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and } 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel 
‘minds drawn to the service, will please apply to é 
Joseph Elkinton, No, 783 So. Second ae, : 
John M. Kaigbn, Camden, N. J. - 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. \ 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, P. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician and Superintendent,--JosuuaH -Wor' 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, to CuarLes ELzis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street,! 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


Dizp, at his residence in Philadelphia, on the 4 
inst., in the sixty-third year of hisage, NatHan Kir 
valued member and elder of the Monthly Meeting | 
Friends of Philadelphia. 
——,on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1866, Rep 
D., daughter of Patience and the late Charles i 
man, in the 30th year of her age. 
, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1866, in the: 
year of his age, Epw1y, son of Isaac and Mary Ww. 
of Sadsbury, Lancaster Co. His illness was of 
duration, attended with great suffering ; which he 
with much patience and resignation. He was a du 
son, and was in good measure preserved in sim 
and innocence, and we doubt not he has been 
mercy from the trials and temptations of this life. 
though his parents and relatives feel the loss; y: 
has left a comforting hope that through mercy a 
ph te love, their logs is his eternal gain. 
, at his residence near Harrisville, Ohio, on 
30th o of Eleventh month last, after a painful 
which he bore-with exemplary patience, Jesse Hawt, 
the fortieth year of his age. This dear Friend 
concerned and useful member of Harrisville Preparat 
and Short Creek Monthly Meeting. His social, cheerf 
and unassuming manners, and his correct and cc 
tent deportment, endeared him to a large circle of 
tives and friends. During bis illness he could 
main long in a reclining position, and was un 
converse much, but appeared to be prepared, 
ble that his final change was approac ng: n 
expressing that his greatest concern was, that he: 
be enabled to bear his sufferings with sufficient pati 
gave advice to oue of his children; and near his 
on being asked how he felt, answered, “TI feel cor 
able every way except my breathing.’ ” His bere: 
family and friends have a consoling Bope that ti 
is purified 
peacefully gathered to the just of all generations 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my lh 
be like his,” 
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